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THE ART AMATEUR. 



CLODION. 




Of all the " Little Masters " of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Clodion was, perhaps, the least celebrated in his 
day, and his present renown he owes to collectors, with 
whom rarity is a virtue, and to the brothers De Goncourt, 
who differed from other collectors only in having the 
knack to popularize their peculiar tastes and fancies by 
means of the press. Clodion's true name was Claude 
Michel, and he was born at Nancy, in Lorraine, on the 
20th December, 
1738. The nick- 
name seems to 
be a misprint for 
" Claudion," un- 
der which name 
he exhibited his 
works in the Sa- 
lon. 

There is some 
likelihood that, 
from the first, 
Clodion was 
trained to art. 
His father, at 
one time, ap- 
pears to have 
been a dealer in 
provisions; but, 
later, is styled 
sculptor to the 
King of Prus- 
sia. Several 
members of his 
mother's family 
were also sculp- 
tors. He is 

known to have spent nine years at Rome as " pension- 
naire," and some groups made by him there, after the 
antique, figured at the sale of Boucher's effects in 1774. 
The celebrated amateur, Julienne, also had some pieces 
of his in terra cotta. Lebrun and Mariette were among 
those of his contemporaries who appreciated him. 
Mariette's catalogue says : " There reigns in the works 
of this young artist an unusual correctness of design 
and a touch full of spirit and of fire." 

Mariette was a student of classic art, and so was 
Clodion in his way. But the latter did not trouble him- 
self much about the masterpieces, real or supposed, of 
the antique schools, as they were known in his time. 
He gave all his attention and his study to the frag- 
ments of terra cotta reliefs and other secondary works 
of the ancients. 
But he wrought 
variations upon 
the old themes 
with the same 
facility and ori- 
ginality that Pe- 
tit Bernard, in 
his woodcuts, 
showed before 
him in copying 
the great Italian 
artists of his 
time. A closer 
comparison, 
however, might 
be made be- 
tween him and 
the painter 
Prudhon, for, 
like the latter, 
Clodion, in his 
best days, was 
alt grace and 
suavity, without 
any of the affect- 
ed mannerism of 

Bernard Salomon, another of the group of " little masters." 
Still, toward the end of his life, he fell under the in- 
fluence of the Davidian school and into a worse manner 
than that. His *' Group of the Deluge," his " Hercules 
in Repose," his " Entrance of the French into Munich," 
show nothing of his old-time spirit and charm. His 
best work belongs, in every way, to the last century, 
and although he lived and continued to work and to 
show more than sufficient elasticity of thought and of 
temper well into the first quarter of the nineteenth (he 



died in 1814), it is as an artist of the eighteenth century 
that he will in the future be best known and appreci- 
ated. His small bas-reliefs of nymphs and satyrs and 
children, executed, many of them, in terra cotta, hold his 
finest inspirations. He was above all things a charming 
decorator, and he was more himself when ornamenting 
a vase or a clock than when executing the more am- 
bitious works to which the prejudices of the Davidians 
would confine all artists. He even decorated an entire 
house at Nancy with bas-reliefs, the motives of which 
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BAS-RELIEF IN WAX, BY CLODION. FORMERLY IN THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 



were drawn from the trade of the owner, who was a 
manufacturer of tools and machinery. 

The two periods of Clodion's activity as an artist are 
divided by a space of eighteen years, at the time when 
the taste of the public was undergoing the most marked 
transformation. He had exhibited in 1772, 1779 anc l 
1783; he did not exhibit again until 1801. Meanwhile, 
the little figures and reliefs of his first were falling into 
disesteem. At the Julienne sale, in 1767, 250 livres 
were paid for two small figures by him ; at the Boucher 
sale, in 1771, his "Vestal" brought 200 livres; at the 
Mariette sale, in 1775, a vase with children in relief 
went to 600 ; and at the Varachan sale, in 1777, a group 
of nymphs and bacchantes brought 900 livres. But in 
1783 a vase, with reliefs of children, brought only 72 
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francs ; a group of satyrs, with birds, 46 francs, ancl a 
faun dancing with a corybante, 31 francs. 

De Goncourt, who, more than anyone else, has helped 
to restore Clodion's reputation and set it on its true 
basis, sums up his qualities as a sculptor for luxurious 
but not vast interiors : " No one has known, like him, 
how to retain the charm of a sketch, of a first thought, 
in the finished work, which has nothing of the heaviness 
of the material in which it is wrought, but, on the con- 
trary, is all inspiration and esprit." 



I. 

" A portrait of real authenticity," says Walpole, 
" calls up so many collateral ideas as to fill an intelligent 
mind more than any other species of painting." It is to 
this and to their small size and portability that miniatures 
owe most of the esteem in which they are held by collec- 
tors. We do not forget the advantages which they offer 
in the matter of framing, the possibility of surrounding 

them with brill- 
iants or with 
pearls, or of set- 
ting them in 
snuffboxes or 
bonbonnieres in 
borders of ex- 
quisitely chased 
gold or enamel 
work. But we 
do not hesitate 
to say that there 
is no collector 
who would not 
prefer a good 
miniature of an 
interesting per- 
sonage without 
frame to the 
most beautifully 
wrought frame 
without its mini- 
ature. Walpole's 
dictum must, 
therefore, be 
held as good ; 
and the impli- 
cation that miniature collecting is something higher 
than a mere mania and bordering on a serious avo- 
cation, must also be admitted. It is not of recent in- 
troduction in the United States, and collections of min- 
iatures have long been known in England ; yet, until 
the publication by Macmillan & Co., of Propert's " His- 
tory of Miniature Art," there has been nothing like 
an adequate treatise on the subject in English, and we 
doubt whether anything so complete has been written in 
any other tongue. Though of the highest interest to art 
lovers, miniatures have, in fact, been neglected by 
writers on art, so that there is probably no subject on 
which the average collector feels himself so much in 
need of guidance, and especially at this time, when the 
final effort must be made to sift the genuine from the 

false and to pre- 
serve to posteri- 
ty the true effi- 
gies of the men 
and women of 
the last century 
who were sitters 
to Petitot and 
Cosway ancl 
Fragonard and 
Isabey. 

These great 
men in a small 
way were not the 
first of their 
kind. They were 
preceded, it is 
almost needless 
to say, by the 
illuminators of 
missals and oth- 
er books, in the 
Middle Ages ; 
and indeed Mr. 
Propert traces 
the genealogy of 
the miniaturist 
back through the Byzantine and Classical schools to the 
engravers on bone of the Glacial period. But, for our 
purpose, it will suffice to regard the development of the 
art in the eighteenth century ancl its almost complete 
extinction in the present. 

The fathers of the English school of miniatures, in the 
modern sense of the term, we may say in passing, were 
Hans Holbein, Hilliard, Isaac ancl Peter Olliver, and 
Samuel Cooper. Their works, portraits of Elizabeth, 
James I. and the lords and ladies of their reigns, are, of 



